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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle. By E. Barker, M.A., 
late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. (London : Methuen and 
Company; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1906. Pp. xxii, 

559.) 

This work, as the preface tells us, is not confined in its scope to a 
mere exposition of the political thought of Plato and Aristotle as it 
may be deduced from their writings. Beginning, as Mr. Barker says 
of the work, some seven years ago as an introduction to Aristotle's 
Politics, it soon became evident that the Politics was not to be com- 
prehended without a knowledge of Plato, and so an introduction to 
an introduction became necessary. 

In dealing in turn with Plato, the same necessity confronted the 
author, so that to quote his words "the result was inevitable, that 
I should, as Aristotle himself would say, 'begin from the beginning,' 
and in defiance of Horace, commence my tale gemino ab ovo" (p. v). 

Accordingly, after an introductory chapter dealing with some 
general considerations regarding the origin of political thought in 
Greece, the Greek idea of the State, the relation of politics and ethics 
in the Greek mind, and the position of Athens and Sparta as opposing 
types, we find a chapter dealing with the Pre-Socratics, Socrates and 
the Minor Socratics. Then follow three chapters on Plato, in the 
first of which we are given a sketch of his life and his method, and a 
discussion of the earlier dialogues; in the second, a treatment of the 
republic or concerning justice; and in the third, Plato's view of mon- 
archy and of the mixed State. 

The remaining chapters, seven in number, are devoted to Aristotle 
and bear the following titles: Aristotle — His Life and Times; the 
Place of the Politics in his System; the Teleological View of the State; 
the State as a Compound; Aristot e's Conception of Law and Justice ; 
Aristotle's Principles of Economics; the Ideal State and its Scheme 
of Education; Actual States and the Lines of their Reform. 

The book closes with an epilogue; TheLater Historyof thePolitics, 
for, says Mr. Barker, "Finally, reflecting on the later history of 
Arisi otle, maestro di color che sanno, and on his influence during the 
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Middle Ages, I could not refrain myself from touching upon Aquinas 
and Marsilio or from treating of the times of contempt of Aristotle" 
(p. v-vi). 

Two appendices have been added, the first touching upon a news- 
paper, entitled Observations on the Politics, which appeared under 
the Commonwealth; the second giving briefly the later history of the 
republic. 

The author not only has set for himself the very difficult task of an 
exposition of the political thought of Plato and Aristotle, with its 
relations both to its predecessors and to its successors, but also, to 
quote again his own words, has "attempted to discuss the value of 
those conceptions today, and the extent to which they can be applied 
to modern politics" (p. vi). 

The form in which the book is written, namely, a succession of 
chapters, each containing an analysis of an appropriate part of some 
one of the political writings of the authors under consideration, tends 
to give a mechanical impression, which palls upon the reader before 
the end is reached; yet it is perhaps as complete and thorough an 
analysis of the political writings of Plato and Aristotle as we have. 
No history of political theories can compare to it in elaborateness of 
treatment; and by reason of the introduction and the epilogue it 
might almost be called a history of Greek political theories and their 
influence. 

The epilogue is far from being the least interesting portion of the 
book, for in it we have sketched, all too briefly it is true, yet with 
considerable acumen, the course this Greek political thought took; 
first in the hands of the Greek, then of the Roman stoics, the ideas of 
the world empire and the world church and the complete change in 
the conception of the nature of the State brought about by the doc- 
trine of the church fathers, which saw in the State only the evil 
result of the fall of man; the influence exerted by Aristotle upon 
Thomas Aquinas, Hooker, Locke and Rousseau, resulting in "a 
theory of original contract, utterly different from itself and bitterly 
hostile to its own teaching" (p. 509). 

Turning from Aquinas to Dante, we find an equally strong influence 
but very different in character. Beginning as Ghibelline in Dante, 
in Marsilio of Padua it advocates the complete subordination of the 
spiritual to the temporal power and in Machiavelli, results in that 
separation of ethics and politics, which may be regarded as the start- 
ing point of modern political science. 
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But Machiavelli is not slavishly Aristotelian and Spinoza and 
Hobbes reject him altogether. A number of causes contributed to 
the desertion of Aristotle and ethics by political science, and it was 
only with the reaction against the mechanical conception of the world, 
typified in Rousseau, that there was a possibility of return to the 
Greek conception of the State as a moral being. With Hegel "politi- 
cal science definitely returns to its old ethical connection." " In Hegel 
political science is speaking once more in its native tongue. Once 
more it speaks, as it were, in Greek; once more it expresses itself in 
terms of ethics" (p. 522). 

In the matter of detail, it may be remarked with satisfaction that 
the typographical work is almost flawless; the more noticeable for 
that reason is the omission of "no" from line 12, p. 319. The author 
is speaking of the English government and the principle by which it 
is to be classified. "But by which shall we classify — crown, parlia- 
ment, cabinet, or electorate? Here, there is [no] such simple issue 
as confronted Aristotle; and the answer is not easy" — not alone for 
the omission of "no," but for the far more serious failure to give a 
satisfactory answer to this difficult question, do we feel inclined to 
find fault. After a few remarks about the electorate as the deter- 
minant, Mr. Baker says; "One is almost driven to say that there is 
no absolute standard of classification, and that England can only be 
classified according to several standards as a State with a large 
measure of local government, and with a central government con- 
ventionally composed of king and parliament, but really of an olig- 
archical cabinet constituted by a democratic electorate." Such 
classification is merely a description and utterly without worth as a 
scientific conception; nor can we so easily be brought to believe that 
the ICnglish government is of such a unique character as to defy 
classification. 

The reader will doubtless be inclined to disagree with some of the 
conclusions arrived at by the author as a result of his attempts to 
determine the extent to which the Platonic and Aristotelian con- 
ceptions may be applied to modern politics and with some of his 
dida regarding modern political thought. Particularly will this be 
the case if the reader is not inclined to subscribe to the conception 
of political science embodied in T. H. Green's Principles of Political 
Obligation, which the author states he has taken as his standard for 
contrast and comparison. For example, he says (p. 157), that "the 
application of the category of organism to the State is necessary and 
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true. It is necessary, because it gives a true idea of the kind of 
unity which exists in the State; it is necessary, because it is an anti- 
dote to a false idea of the unity of the State, as legal in its essence, 
and contractual in its form." It is well and good to war on the 
notion of the State as a legal institution based on contract; there are 
few that will quarrel with such a course now that natural law and 
natural rights are so thoroughly discredited. 

It is, however, to be questioned very seriously whether even greater 
harm will not arise through the antidote than the poison; the remedy 
prove worse than the disease. In a note on p. 158 Mr. Barker recog- 
nizes the failure of the organic concept in that it omits "conscious" 
action. The inherent tendency — and its danger — to convert an 
analogy into a reality, to accept the word for the thing, is illustrated 
by that very large number of writers of recent years who have seized 
upon the biological concepts of organ and organism and applied them 
unrestrainedly to any and all kinds of social and political phenomena 
which they were not able otherwise to explain; not understanding 
either the phenomena to be explained or the means by which an 
explanation was sought, they have furnished to satiety the edifying 
sight of the blind leading the blind. 

Confusion alone can result from such methods, and so it would 
seem more in the interest of right political thinking to avoid the use 
of terms which serve merely as a cloak to our ignorance and help not 
at all to the understanding of the matter. 

Greek citizenship, we are very properly told (p. 294), consisted 
in the active participation by the holder in all the functions of govern- 
ment — in the executive, legislative and judiciary — and the failure 
to extend the limit of citizenship beyond the confines of city-State 
was due to the lack of the notions of representation and federalism 
in any but the loosest kind of sense. "The modern State has no 
exacting conception of citizenship to bar its expansion; but even in 
the modern State expansion has come, not through the extension of 
citizen rights to a wider sphere, but through the widening of the 
sphere of allegiance to a sovereign." "Common allegiance to the 
crown, not common citizenship issuing in the election of a common 
parliament, is the basis on which it [the British Empire] rests" (p. 299). 
Again in a note, p. 300; "This conception [i. e.,that of the Roman 
Empire] has largely entered into modern citizenship, which means 
a personal status and a local membership; but an English citizen has 
political rights, like the franchise, which bring him nearer to the 
Greek -oUrr^ than to the civis Rcnnanus of the Empire." 
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It is necessary to observe that Mr. Barker here uses a terminology 
not followed in America, for with us political rights form no neces- 
sary part of citizenship. 

The machinery of the book is very good ; there is prefixed a chrono- 
logical table of events bearing on the text from Lycurgus to the Con- 
trai Social; the index is quite full, and there are numerous footnotes 
and references. Of the footnotes there are several that might better 
have found a place in the text. 

In concluding, it may be permitted to call attention to one or two 
points in the discussion of the slaves in the Greek States (pp. 360-36). 
The statement is made that "In Sparta, on the contrary, the Helots 
were indigenous Greeks enslaved by the Dorian conquest;" a view 
which modern historians of Greece discard for the one which sees 
in the Helots, citizens from whom the rights of citizenship have been 
taken because they did not fulfill their military duties. 

Again "In Attica* * * the slaves outnumbered the citizens 
in the proportion of two to one." Here it must be remembered 
that citizens and freeborn are not equivalent terms — or else Mr. 
Barker is far astray in his figures, for, with the possible exception of 
Corinth, there was no city of consequence in Greece in which the 
free-born did not outnumber the slaves. To speak of "praedial 
serfs" seems a bit careless and to say that "legally as well as socially 
they [the slaves of Attica] were not degraded" may properly be 
regarded as expressing the state of their condition rather strongly. 

E. G. Elliott. 



On the Civic Relations. By Henry Holt. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 1907. Pp. xxxi, 668.) 

This is a largely rewritten and enlarged third edition of the author's 
Talks on Civics. The catechetical form has been abandoned, and 
the attempt to reach very young readers frankly given up. The 
work is confessedly based on second-hand authorities, but these 
have been selected with discriminating care. The volume deals 
with elementary legal as well as with economic and political prob- 
lems; it is clearly written, well arranged, and may be read with 
profit by any one seriously interested in the problems of modern 
civic life. 



